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BE For the Companion. remembered what so many parents forget, that “to err 
red by 
is so EDITH. is human; to forgive, Divine.” 
oe ae By ©. W. Flanders, We pass over the intervening hours of penitence and 
tn a ll k nreahionantih val ys despair. In the early morning, while her parents slept, 
, —s A yes ; se nig ong ; 4 : ead Edith went out into the streets and fled from all that 
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pa?” returned Edith, 

“Answering a question civilly put, is not conversa- 
tion; and remember, my dear child, that men never ad- 
dress a strange lady unless they think there is some- 
thing in the countenance or appearance that invites 
them to do so.” 

Edith blushed. She remembered on one or two oc- 
casions When going to and from school, that she had 
chatted freely with persons who had evidently admired 
her really pretty face, but of whose names, antecedents 
and characters she was entirely ignorant. Surely, 
thought Edith, no harm ever came of it. Papa is too 
“old maidish’’ and particular. 

“Do not misunderstand me, my daughter,” resumed 
Mr. Mont, regarding her attentively. ‘We are all oc- 
cusionally addressed by strangers. You have tact 
enough to understand when it is proper to answer. 
The aged and decrepit should always be treated with 
respect. Strangers who do not know that policemen 
are the most suitable persons to direct them where to 
find a street, should be answered courteously. But 
honest, well-bred people are not ordinarily in the habit 
of seeking or receiving information trom ladies, and it 
is the sufest rule for you to decline any and all advances 
toward conversation made by gentlemen. You need 
not fear but your motives for silence will be understood 
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W—3w and appreciated.” 
Edith tied the strings to her school hat, daintily, and 
x kissed her father good-by, glad enough to be rid of the 
morning’s lecture. 
. PILL “Papa's such an old fogy!” she muttered to herself, 
OR as she skipped away to the car; “as if there could be 
ASES. aty harm in chatting with nice-looking people! Papa 
and mamma are always so suspicious!” 
of Neuralgis As Edith stepped into the car, which was very crowd- 
| twenty-fout ed that morning, a white-haired, feeble-looking old man 
geen wf Tse and politely desired her to be seated. 
| Edith plumped herself on to the cushion without a 
word or lovk of acknowledgment, as young and old 
ia and general ladies are apt to do, forgetting that a simple “thank 


—affecting the 
peks at the ut 
and very rare 


you” is always allowable. 
She found herself next a stylish young man,who ought 
to have vifered her his seat instead of the old man. His 


le 
lightest dégret hhuustache, curled hair, ringed finger, and above all, 







nu lis extreme foppishness of manner proclaimed a mere 
AFETY. dandy—if nothing worse. 
MOST EMINEST “Are you comfortable, miss?” he asked, trying to 
uiitied appro! HM make a little more room for her. 

“Perfectly, thank you.” 
ts. Why was it that Edith thought to thank the young 

man, when she neglected to thank the gray-headéd old 

drugs and BH ventioman who really had obliged her? 
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“At R Institute,” answered Edith, faintly, for 
she was still under the influence of her father’s advice. 
“All the charming young ladies go toR , I be- 
lieve,” said the young man, looking admiringly into 
Edith’s biue eyes. 
Che girl blushed, bit her lips, and looked away. 
he young man continued to address her in an 
“asy, Confidential tone, returned her books with evi- 
dent teluctance, and finally assured her that he hoped 
he should have the pleasure of again meeting her. 
Edith was uncomfortable all day long. She had said 
be little to the stranger; but, alas! she had told him all 
“could tell that would be desirable for him to know. 
Tom that fatal morning, each day when she went to 
school he rode by her side. In a short time he contrived 
‘0 Meet her after school and would then walk home with 
her, No—not home. He would not have cared to 
~ pa himself by any such respectful attention; he 
lay he pb mes corner, where no gentleman, leaves a 
esigus to marry, or whom he truly loves and 
Tespects, : 
Mr. Mont, all this while, was so fond and proud of 
—— daughter! He little dreamed that while he 
a: om morning till night to secure the means of 
wed her this expensive education, she was availing 
“or sp ery opportunity to carry on clandestine in- 
Se with a treacherous admirer. It did not once 
rida that she might not follow his most excel- 
«hap es loved her too entirely to believe she 
‘eae vit him ” act contrary to his known wishes. 
- “ae - child! She learned too late that when 
ng * #eyS a parent, as she was doing, she treads 
Hear the edge of a precipice, beyond which lies 
w2 and death. 
\rdbay Edith’s new friend invited her to ride with 
aes the country on the following Saturday. She 
'€sitated. He pressed the invitation, declaring 
‘Y could have a charming drive, which need not be 
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tion was very alluring. At last she assented; but she 
knew well enough that the consent of her parents, even 
had she dared ask it, would be refused. 

By this time she had become deeply interested in her 
tempter, and believed him almost perfect. Having de- 
ceived her parents once it was easy to deceive them 
again. She managed to carry out her appointment, 
under the plea, to her mother, of visiting a school friend 
in a remote part of the city. 

The young girl who undertakes to do that which is 
necessary to be concealed from her parents, may rest 
assured she is not only doing what is wrong, but that 
which will ultimately bring sorrow and shame upon 
her own head. The truest friend and the safest adviser 
in the whole world is one’s father or mother. Edith 
knew this, and yet she could not ask their permission 
to indulge in this excursion. Why? Because she 
knew very well that a gentleman requesting the pleas- 
ure of a young girl’s society should ask that favor from 
her parents. 

Edith met her new acquaintance at the place desig- 
nated, and, had the elegant carriage that awaited her 
been a hearse instead, and she lying in a casket with 
her soft hands crossed upon her breast, what hours of 
agony and remorse would have been spared her parents 
and herself. Ah, the first false steps!’ How hesitating- 
ly they are taken by feet unaccustomed to the paths 
of sin! Partly through ignorance, partly through 
thoughtlessness, partly through love of excitement and 
foolish flattery, the poor dupe is led on and on until 
the flowery turf slides from under the feet and she sinks 
to shame, darkness and despair. 

Edith loved the country and she expected to enjoy 
the beautiful landscapes, the green trees, the singing 
birds, the wild flowers. She had always enjoyed them 
before, but to-day there was a restlessness of heart that 
prevented her enjoying any thing. She had deceived 
her dear, trusting mother, and she thought more than 
once of her father in his down-town office, growing old 
and wrinkled for the sake of his only child, who was 
already a hypocrite and a liar. 

She could not laugh at the free and easy things her 
escort uttered. She would have given the world, had 
it been hers to give, to have been at home again with 
her birds and music. 

And yet, singular as it may appear, such was her in- 
fatuation that the next Saturday Edith was again in- 
duced to accompany her friend to the country. And so 
the weeks came and went, one transgression following 
another. Edith’s blue eyes grew dim and sorrowful, 
the roses faded from her-cheek, her step became slow 
and listless. Every day was an age of pain and deceit. 
She avoided her parents, she shunned society, and,what 
was more pitiable than all—she loathed herself! 

Months passed in this condition, when one afternoon 
Mr. Mont came home earlier than usual, pallid and 
trembling, and invited his wife to a private conference 
in the library. Later in the evening Edith was request- 
ed to join them. 

“My child,” said Mr. Mont, speaking slowly and with 
evident effort, “Shave you made the acquaintance of 
Everard Jules?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Edith, blushing and paling, 
with a look of dismay. 








Putinued longer than she thought best. The tempta- 











“Where did you first meet him?” 


CATAMOUNT ROCK 


“In the cars, on my way to school.” 

“When did the acquaintance commence?” 

“The morning we had the conversation about talking 
with strangers,” answered Edith, after a little hesita- 
tion. 

“And you disobeyed me with my injunction fresh in 
your memory ?” 

Edith was silent. 

“Edith, a child never disobeyed the reasonable re- 
quirements of parents that did not rue the day of diso- 
bedience. You little know what has been and will 
be the result of yours. May God forgive you, my 
poor, misguided daughter!” 

Mr. Mont’s voice failed him, while Mrs. Mont sobbed 

aloud, eclasping Edith in her arms, extending her hand 
pleadingly toward the father, as if to ward off his dis- 
pleasure. 
’ “O God! O God! hhve mercy!” moaned the distract- 
ed man, pacing the room rapidly to and fro, “Edith,” 
he cried, stopping for a moment before the miserable 
girl, as if hesitating whether to pity or crush her in his 
sore displeasure, “the man you love is arascal. You 
have sacrificed father, mother, home, virtue for a man 
of the vilest stamp.”’ 

“You are unjust, father,” sobbed Edith. 
you are unjust in your judgment of him.” 

“If you cannot believe what [ say,” cried her father, 
pointing toa paper upon the table, “read that letter 
and judge for yourself.” 

Edith glanced wildly over the familiar handwriting. 
The words danced and blurred before her eyes, but she 
read enough to understand that he had fdrged her fa- 
ther’s name to a frightful extent, and that, in case of 
exposure, he threatened to publish the disgrace of his 
daughter. Was it possible all the cruel epithets she 
saw there were applied to herself, and that, too, by the 
very wretch that had allured her to ruin! 

Yes, it was all minutely written out—her temptation 
and her fall. The fiend evidently gloried in his devil- 
ish triumph! He who had sworn to, and called Heaven 
to witness his devotion and record his honorable vows, 
was her accuser and her cruellest judge! 

The paper fell from ber hands. She neither fainted 
nor sobbed. The arrow had pierced too deep for external 
manifestations. She did not even perceive that her 
mother had sunk lifeless upon the floor, until her father 
raised her in bis arms. She remained pale and rigid as 
if turned to stone, staring wildly into her father’s face. 

“The forgery—father,” she asked, at last, “are you 
ruined as well as 1?” 

“Yes—all the hard earnings of my life are gone. 
But let them go, if they will purchase his silence. God 
knows, your reputation is dearer to me than riches. 
You liave brought down my gray hairs in sorrow to 
the grave!” 

“Not yet,” cried Edith, flinging herself passionately 
upon her knees before him. ‘‘For your own and mo- 
ther’s sake, forgive me! I know my duty—and I will 
do it!” 

There was a meaning in these latter words of which 
Mr. Mont little dreamed. It was a comfort to him af- 
terwards to remember he did’ not spurn her as she 
knelt at his feet, that he placed his hand tenderly upon 
her bowed head, that he raised her to his breast and 


“I know 


ing in North River. ‘A beautiful girl, evidently of the 
upper classes, with a wealth of golden, wavy hair, and 
strall, delicate hands which had never known labor,’’ 
so the papers said, “which was taken to the morgue for 
identification.” 

A little later the daily journal informed its readers 
that the “body of the young lady which was found yes- 


1 terday merning floating in North River, has been iden- 


tified as Edith Mont, and the remains removed to the 


' residence ef ker parents. 


Everard Jules, it is a satisfaction to know, was d4s- 


i cavered and punished to the fullest extent of the law. 


Although a large portion of the money secured through 


| the forgery was restored to Mr. Mont, it was of little 


service to him. His wife died broken-heartcd only a 
few menths after Edith’s death, and Mr. Mont was 
crazed with grief. All that had made life dear had been 
swept away. He became a harmless monomaniac. 

Year after year he wandered up, and down, and over 
the city, peering into every face, looking in vain tor that 
of the seducer, Jules. Whenever a ship or a steamer 
came to anchor, the poor old man haunted the wharves 
and whispered to the officers his suspicions that Ever- 
ard Jules was one of the passengers. Day after day he 
turned away weary and disappointed, speaking to none, 
refusing to recognize any whom had formerly 
known. But whenever he met a smiliny, happy-faced 
girl, tripping lightly along the sidewalk, he would 
shake his head sadly, lift his forefinger warningly, and 
murmur to himself, in a low, wailing, tearful voice,— 

“Make no conversation with strangers, Edith. Nev- 
er deceive your parents! For 


he 


« «What a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive.’ ”’ 





For the Companion. 
CATAMOUNT ROCK. 

I wonder if my young readers remember having seen, 
in an old school book called “Easy Lessons,” a story 
with the title, “The Hedge of Thorns.” 

It was about a disobedient boy who had set his heart 
on finding his way through a long, rugged thicket of 
brambles at the end of his father’s house-lot, beyond 
which, he told the rest of the children, he expected to 
find “the end of the world!” And it to tell 
how, at last, contrary to strict orders, he made the at- 
tempt, and how himself and his little sisicr, whom he 
had fooled into going with him, came near being 
drowned ina deep ditch, besides being terribly scratehcd 
and torn. 

Well, this story which I am going to tell, though 
quite a different one, has a moral much like the moral 
of “The Hedge of Thorns.” 

“Catamount Rock” was not a large stone, as you 
might think, on which you could find wild-cats at al- 
most any time of year. Neither was it a crag, or spur, 
where they used to climb and sharpen their claws. 
Nor was it exactly a ledge, about which these creatures 
hid themselves to watch for careless rabbits, or to keep 
out of the way of the hunter. 

It was a Aole in the side of a mountain in Vermont, 
that was large cneugh te accommodate fifty catamounts 
at once, provided they could have stayed there peace- 
ably together. 

This hole, or cave, was # never-failing object of curi- 
osity to the lad Robert, and had been so, in fact, from 
the time that he was old enough to look toward it and 
wonder about it. That he had been often told of the 
fatal danger of attempting to reach the place, and al- 
ways solemnly cautioned to Keep away from it, only 
served to whet his desire for the adventure. ~ The 
bloody tales told him by old nurses and foolish kitchen 
maids of his father’s farm-house, about the wild crea- 
tures that haunted the rock, so magnified its impor- 
tance to his imagination that the idea of visiting the 
den and secing for himself came to possess for him all 
the heroic interest of a campaign in the Enthanted 
-Forest. 

He had no doubt that if he could clim) the mountain 
and get into the cave, he should find—not ‘‘the cnd of 
the world,” exactly, but a wonderful deal of the inside 
of it. 

By the time Robert had reached the very mature age 
of fifteen he hud become so much exercised in mind 
on the subject of Catamount Rock, that his uncasiness 
ripened into a determination to penetrate to the charmed 
region at any cost. 

This determination evinced itself in sly explorations 
when he went after the cows, and sundry secret arr 
rangements behind the barn of mornings before break- 
fast, until, at last, every thing was ready but the faver- 
able time. 
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tain. The headstrong fellow had carefully concealed 
from them his design and his preparations. 

By search at cautious intervals, and several essays of 
break-neck climbing, he had ascertained that he could 
get to a point above the cave, and from that he calcu- 
lated that he could, by a strong cord, swing himself 
down to the rock. For this purpose he had secreted all 
the loose pieces of rope that he could lay hands on, and 
tied them together, until he thought he had enough. 

The wished-for opportunity at length came, when he 
was dispatched one day on a whortleberrying excur” 
sion. He mapaged his departure so as to carry away 
his coil of rope unobserved, and passing through the 
pastures, out of sight of the house, he was soon climb- 
ing the rugged highlands toward Catamount Rock. 

As we have already intimated, this place was totally 
inaccessible to all ordinary human efforts. A series of 
scaling ladders almost long enough to mount Gibraltar 
would have be-n required to reach it directly in front, 
and even then it would have puzzled the acutest engi- 
neer to fix the ladders. 

Robert, however, expected to get at the cave by go- 
ing round it, very much as if a spider should try to 
reach the centre of a dial by crawling upwards along 
the rim of it and tying his thread to XII to drop down 
by. 

After a deal of tough clambering, the boy made ‘is 
way to the spot above Catamount Rock, which he had 
previously fixed upon as his base of operations. 

Ilere he had to rest himself a good while before he 
could muster strength enough to begin the more peril- 
ous part of his adventure; and when, at last, he had 
tied his rope and was fairly ready to descend, full two 

hours had passed from the time he started from 
home. 

Cautiously he let himself down along the knotted 
line, till he came directly opposite the famous hole, but, 
to his utter disappointment, there was not the slightest 


projection for a foothold anywhere about it. cave. 


Panting and alarmed, he hung a few. seconds to the 
rope, dangling between life and death. He had not the 
strength, even if he had thought of it, to imitate the 
Antwerp bell-ringers, and swing himself out and back 
like a pendulum, so as to throw his body into the 
cave. 

Just in time to save him, however, his eye caught 
sight of a jutting ledge below, and he immediately be- 
gan’ to let himself down, hoping to land there. Imag- 
ine his horror when he found he had reached the end 
of his rope. It was full three yards too short! 

Bitterly, now, did the foolish lad repent of his rash 
undertaking. He thought of his father, just about re- 
turning from the hay-field, of his mother, at home pre- 
paring supper, and most heartily did he wish he had 
heeded their prohibition and kept away from Cata- 
mount Rock. There he hung, helpless, within a few 
feet of it. He had even passed the coveted spot and 
looked into it with his own but he had had 
enough of it; it had lost all its charms for him. 

And now he realized how crazy and profitless was 
the curiosity that had sent him there. Exhausted, 
he was on the point of slipping from the rope, when he 
saw a stout, projecting bush that he could barely clasp 
between his trembling feet. He availed himself of this 
forlorn hope, and succeeded, after an effort, in drawing 
himself close to the face of the precipice, and staying 
himself with one hand by a tough twig where he could 
rest a little. 

flere he passed some time, revolving gloomy thoughts, 
but the necessities of his situation soon forced him to 
set about contriving some way of deliverance, 


eyes; 


He remembered that he had several strong cords in 
his pocket, and, though it was difficult work to use both 
hands, obliged as he was to cling to the bush, he man- 
aged to take them out and tie them to the rope. 

After tying loops in the cords to hold by, he descend- 
ed again, and this time succeeded in reaching the plat- 
form of the ledge. 

It was now rapidly drawing towards evening, and the 
side of the mountain was wholly in shadow. Robert 
saw that he must do something to extricate himself 
from his uncomfortable position, or stay all night where 
he was, and perhaps fall from the rock while asleep. 

There was evidently no other way for him, but to 
climb the rope he had come down by. In doing so he 
must, of course, pass the catamount den again. 

His pride of adventure, which his success in reaching 
the ledge had revived, prompted him, unfortunately, to 
make another effort to carry out his original purpose 
of entering the cave. To aid him in effecting this, he 
cut a long, stout hazel stick, with a hook upon the end, 
and, fastening it to his person in such a way as not to 
interfere with his climbing, he began the ascent. 

He had wearied himself much by his previous exer- 
tions, and it was no easy task to draw himself up the 
rope, but he had often measured the height of the 
smooth lightning-rod on the old town-house, with other 
boys, on holidays, and was somewhat vain of his abil- 
ities in that kind of exercise; so that he made pretty 
good headway, having plenty of knots to help his hold. 

When he came opposite the cave he thrust out his 
hooked stick, and, catching hold of the rock, drew him- 
self inward, hand over hand, till he could grasp the 
sides of the opening. Then, letting go the rope, he 
scrambled into the famous den. 

Searcely had he securely lodged himself in this re- 
treat and begun to look about him, when he heard a 
strange noise—half wail, half groan—as of some crea- 
ture in distress. 

He had often heard of the sound the wild-cat makes, 
so like a crying child that many persons have been de- 
ceived into approaching it, till they became its victims. 

This did not precisely answer the description, but it 
was sufficient to alarm the boy. Had he taken all this 
pains, and disobeyed his parents, to fall into the claws 
of acatamount? As the noise continued his fears in- 
creased. He gazed into the recesses of the cave and 
saw two fiery eyes! 

Here we leave headstrong Robert to his terrors for a 
while, and return to the farm-house. As soon as Rob- 


ert’s father returned from the field he inquired for his 
son, and was told that he had been sent to pick berries, 


and that it was time for him to return. 


When supper was over and the boy did not appear, 
considerable anxiety was felt for him. This was in- 


one of the hired men, that he had seen him climbing 
the mountain towards Catamount Rock, but supposed 
he was in search of one or more of the farmer’s sheep, 
which sometimes broke out and strayed into unlikely 
places. 


This man was at once sent to look for the missing 

boy, but he returned in the evening without having 

found any trace of him. 

The parents were now thoroughly alarmed. The fa- 

ther immediately set out with help, to continue the 

search in earnest. The party had goge but half way 

up the mountain when they heard repeated cries in the 

direction of the dreaded cave, and recognized Robert’s 
voice. 

They answered him with loud shouts, assuring him 
that help was near, but with the utmost exertions no 
one could possibly reach him in the darkness. 

Then followed a season of agony for the afflicted fa- 
ther such as he had never known before. He remained 
on the mountain all night, calling at intervals to his 
son, but towards morning the replies ceased and he 
heard no more. > 

As soon as the dawn broke, rope-ladders atid more 
assistance were procured, and the unhappy man pushed 
his way towards Catamount Rock. When the sun rose 
he and his compfiny could see Robert’s line hanging 
down the precipice. 

They climbed to where he had tied it, and fixing 
their own ropes, descended towards the cave. His fa- 
ther was the last to go down. Until now the sturdy 
farmer had led the way, but he could not be the first to 
look upon his poor boy as he too evidently expected to 
find him dead. 

This expectation became a certainty when it was as 

certained by careful search that he was not in the cave. 
The men found there only g poor starved dog, with 
broken bones, that had fallen while hunting, into some 
hole on the surface of the ground that led into the 
He was of course the creature whose eyes and 
strange wailings we described above as having so terri- 
fied the unwary Robert. 

Soon a shout from the foremost of the party, who 
had descended to the shelf below, announced that the 
lost lad was found. He was lying, almost hanging, on 
the edge of the rock, living, but unconscious. 

Ile had had the presence of mind to fasten the cord 
around his body before he fainted from exhaustion and 
the fears that led him to flee from thecave. They lifted 
him carefully and bore him to the top, humanely tak- 
ing the wounded dog with them also. 
The joy of Robert’s distracted parents on receiving 
him again alive could not make them forget his disobe 
But the pain he suffered before his recovery 
was sufficient punishment for his foolishness. 


dience. 


T. B. 


———_+oo—_———_- 
For the Companion. 


SINGULAR FULFILMENT OF A DREAM. 


Remarkable dreams are not of frequent occurrence. 
A dream may be remarkable for several reasons, but 
generally because its scenes and incidents are odd and 
unusual, sometimes on account of the strange positions 
in which it presents well-known persons, or the strange 
turn which it gives to-familiar events. But the most 
remarkable dreams are those rare instances of “‘present- 
iment’ which afterwards come true. 
No doubt these singular impressions, whether they 
ean be accounted for naturally or not, are all for a wise 
purpose, though it is certain that they are very seldom 
sent to reveal the future. 
We are told, on the very highest authority, that, “In 
a dream, in a vision of the night, when deep sleep fal- 
leth upon men in slumberings upon the bed, then (God) 
openeth the ears of men and sealeth their instruction,’* 
and we may, at least, safely say that these startling 
sights and experiences during sleep, are sometimes use 
ful to put us in states of mind which could never 
come to us awake but by a great calamity, and thus 
teach us, without cost to ourselves, how to sympathize 
with those who actually suffer what we only passed 
through in imagination. 
Cases of presentiment, both sleeping and waking, are 
established on unquestionable testimony, and when 
these occur there seems to be a wise and merciful de- 
sign to prepare the mind for coming evil. 
A dream of this forewarning kind is related of a mer- 
chant of Alexandria, in Egypt, during the prevalence 
of a fatal epidemic in that city. 
During his night slumbers it seemed to him that the 
plague had at last crossed his threshold, and that cleven 
persons lay dead in his house. 
That he should dream of the plague was not strange, 
having his mind excited by the fearful scenes and to- 
kens of mortality about him during the day; and as he 
could not hope that his own household would wholly 
escape in the universal calamity, it was not singular 
that in his anxiety he should in his sleep imagine that 
the worst had befallen them. 
The remarkable part of the dream was in the myste- 
rious way in which it pointed to the number eleven, 
and yet indicated no member of the family personally. 
The merchant awoke and went about his business 
with a heavy heart. Wife and children, slaves and do- 
mestics, all counted together, his household consisted 
of just eleven persons, including himself. 

He did not tell his dream, but the thought of it made 
him serious. So strong was his conviction that he and 
his were surely marked for death, that he found it im- 
possible to rid his mind of it. 

Accordingly he busied himself with the settlement of 
his worldly affairs, and prepared to die by making 
peace with his Creator and with his fellow-men. 

On the following day his wife sickened, and in a few 
hours she was dead. She had hastened her end by her 
exertions to relieve the sufferings of others. Once 
within the doors, the plague made rapid ravages. It 
was a disease that made short work with its victims. 
The more so, probably, from the fact that, owing to the 
universal panic in the city, the victims invariably suc- 
cumbed at the first symptom. 


of the merchant’s children died. 


Before a week had passed two female slaves and three 
Grief for the loss of 
the loved mistress of the house had spread a gloom over 
all, from the master to the meanest servant, dnd con- 


tributed, along with the effect of the funeral ecenes con- 
tinually witnessed around them, to depress their spirits 
and destroy all power of resistanee to the fatal pesti- 
lence. 
In a few days the two remaining children, a woman- 
servant and an old man-servant were laid in their cof- 
fins, and the alarmed and afflicted merchant was left 
alone. 
He was the eleventh person, and his own death could 
not, surely, be far off. He told his dream to some 
friends, and, begging them to call every morning and 
seek for him, shut himself up in his house to await his 
fatal hour. He garefully arranged and classified all his 
personal effects, wrote directions as to their disposal, 
framed bequests, duly signed and witnessed, directing 
the distribution of his wealth among the poor, and 
when all was done he spent his time in religious read- 
ing and communion with God. 
Still through the streets and lanes of the doomed city 
the fell Destroyer marched on. All the shops and mar- 
kets were deserted, and every dwelling was filled with 
lamentations. 
It was as if the ancient days of judgment had re- 
turned, when Moses walked through the land of Egypt 
with his awful rod. 
In the meantime a cunning thief—one of the impious 
sort who are wont to ply their trade with especial zeal 
in times of public calamity and in the face of death, 
heard what had happened at the merchant’s home, and 
of his hourly expectation of his own fate in fulfilment 
of his dream, and determined to take advantage of his 
lonely coudition and peculiar state of mind to rob him 
of his money and jewels. 
He effected an entrance into the house at night, and 
appeared before the astonished master’s bed, clothed in 
white. 
“Who are you?” faintly demanded the merchant. 
The thief feigned a deep sepulchral voice and an- 
swered,— : 
“T am the Angel of Death!” 
Weakened to superstition by his long apprehensions, 
the poor man covered his face and awaited the stroke 
which he had no doubt was now ready to descend; 
whereupon the miscreant seized what valuables he could 
carry and quickly withdrew. 
A suspicion flashed over the merchant’s mind as he 
heard his retreating footsteps. He sprang from his bed 
and followed him toward the door. Imayine his amaze- 
ment when he found the strange visitor with his dis. 
guise off and his hands full of booty, dead on the stairs! 
The plague had seized him in the midst of his crime 
and stricken him down before he could escape with his 
ill-gotten gains. 
Here, then, was the eleventh person! Indescribably 
affected by this singular judgment, the merchant threw 
away his fears and from that time went boldly forth 
into the plazue-stricken city, doing what he could, by 
his wealth and influence, to alleviate the afflictions of 
those far more wretched than himself. 
Soon after this the pestilence abated, and social life 
in Alexandria returned to its wonted course. 
The merchant lived many years there, but he never 
forgot the lessons of that month of sorrow and the 
strange warning that had made him another man. He 
built a temple of religious worship on the spot where 
his house had stood, and passed the remnant of his days 
in works of piety and good will. 


A FISHERMAN. 


A fisherman leaned on a clapboard gate 
He was often used to pass; 

’Twas sunset, ana two little boys 
Were playing on the grass. 





The watchdog by the door-stone sat, 
And bayed the rising moon, 

And the mother milked her cow and sung 
An old and pleasant tune. 


The children left their play and ran, 
And, leaning on her knee, 

She milked the milk into their mouths, 
Laughing with girlish glee. 


And as she carried her frothy pail 
Slow to the rustic door, 

One little one held at her skirt behind, 
And the other one before. 


She stopped, and hugging both their heads 
Against her loving breast, 

They looked like two bright little birds 
A-peeping from one nest. 


The sunburnt fisher went his way, 
sighing, alas, alas! 

It was not for the little boys 
That played upon the grass, 


And when he came where cold gray stones 
Were standing, many a pair, 

He put his net from his shoulder down,— 
His little boy was there. Snow Berries. 





For the Companion. 
THE SOUTHERN DRUMMER BOY. 
In a military hospital in the city of St. Louis lay a 
rebel drummer boy, wounded and on his death cot. 
When the surgeon saw that he must die he advised the 
nurse to break the sad news tohim. He had only a 
few days to live, when, with a heavy heart and a mo- 
therly tenderness, she told him that his life was fast 
ebbing away. 
The poor boy had not thonght that he was so near 
his end, and was greatly troubled at the alarming mes- 
sage. Not for himself only or chiefly; it was for a 
dearer heart at home. 
“O!” he cried, bitterly, “can’t I see my mother?” 
“No, my boy,” was the sad answer, “you can never 
see her in this world, but J will be your mother, and 
I will write to her and tell her all about you, and just 
what you ask me to say to her.” 
These kind words, spoken with womanly tenderness, 
quieted the poor boy, who lay silent for a few minutes 
and then looked into the face of his nurse. 
“Tell her,” he said, “that I have read this whenever 
I could.” 
He put his thin white hands beneath his pillow and 
drew from under it a well-thumbed New Testament. 
“Tell her,” he went on, “that I’ve never forgotten 
what she taught me about Jesus. 
and hope to meet her in heaven.” 


Tell her I love Him 


And then he paused awhile and looked eagerly in the 


He knew that she was a Northern woman, and he 


had been tanght to believe that we hated the people of 
the South. 


He did not wait long for an answer. 
“Surely I can, my dear boy,” she said. 
He hesitated again and still looked at her earnestly, 


She saw that he wished to ask something else, and gen- 
tly urged him to speak. 


“Lady,” faltered the dying boy, “will you kiss me 


like my mother?” 


The good nurse stooped over him and gave him q 


mother’s kiss, for she, too, I think, had sons among 
the boys in blue, who might even then be needing the 
same sympathy and motherly care in the Southern hos- 
pitals, and from the hands of some Southern matron. 


“Will you kiss me like my mother every day?” he 


asked; ‘cand when I come to die will you stay with me 
and kiss me at the last?” 


“T will, my dear boy,” said the good nurse, as she 


smoothed the hair upon his forehead. 


The little drummer looked up gratefully, and then 


fell asleep. 


Day after day the nurse watched tenderly over the 
sick boy, and not a night came but brought with ita 
mother’s kiss to the poor Southern lad. 
But he had not long to live. His grateful smile for 
the nurse’s kiss grew sicklier and fainter, and soon his 
last day on earth came round. He sank rapidly. The 
nurse was worn out with her ceaseless watching, but 
no coaxing of the surgeon, who feared that her con- 
stant attendance would be physically injurious, could 
induce her to leave the bedside of her dying ward. 
Late in the night, as she was just yielding to a short 
sleep, the drummer boy gasped out,— 
“Mother!” 
She rose and put her arms round his neck, for she 
saw that his last moment had come. 
“Kiss me.” 
She kissed the pale lips. 
“Mo—moth—God bless” — 
He smiled the love that he could. not utter, gasped 
faintly and died in the nurse’s arms. 
And thus, amid the cruel, deadly agencies of war 
spring the Christian virtues to gladden the hearts of the 
bereaved and sorrowing. 
——_+oo______—__ 
For the Companion. 
SAM, THE SHEPHERD’S DOG OF BRAIN. 
TREE. 
There is a dog in the town of Braintree whose char- 
acter deserves a passing notice, and whose conduct may 
be an example to thinking men and boys. We are not 
acquainted with either the dog or his owner, but we 
have the following sketch from a lady who knows them 
well, and who says she considers Sam, rough and 
homely as he is, one of her best neighbors. 
Sam is—we were just going to say—a Scotchman; he 
is a Scotch shepherd’s dog, and was brought up where 
he had other work to do than lying behind stoves and 
following a wagon. 
In his Highland home he and his master were in 
partnership, sharing the labor and the pleasure of 
watching the flocks on the hills. Many a night, doubt 
less, has the old shepherd in his plaid, and Sam in his 
coat of wiry, bristly hair, passed in the mountains, 
seeking lost lambs in the blinding snow. When one 
was found it was Sam’s duty to bring it home, and he 
took it by the back of its neck, as tenderly as the me 
therly cat carries her helpless kitten, and never relin- 
quished his hold till he placed it safely in the fold by 
its dam. In extreme cases he was taught to bear his 
half-frozen charge into the shepherd’s cot, and lay it 
before the glowing peat fire. 
And what Sam was taught to do he did faithfully and 
well, and that is more than can be said of many young 
people who have reason to guide them. 
By one of the strange vicissitudes of life he left the 
Highlands. Some man’s fancy was touched by Sam; 
probably he was an odd genius who was bound to ex 
cel his neighbors in something, and so thought he 
would make himself famous as the owner of the ugliest 
dog in the world! 
Well, whoever this aspirant was, he bought poo 
Sam, and tearing him from the hills and heather, which 
are, perhaps, as dear to Scotch dogs as to their masters, 
he brought him to this country. 
Now he was too sensible a dog to despise his former 
state, or to scorn his old employment just because he 
had, by what the world calls ‘‘a stroke of luck,” got 0) 
a few rounds on life’s ladder. 
He was no snob on four legs, no shoddy aristocrat, 
turning up his woolly nose at honest labor. So far was 
he removed above that pitiable class among men, thal 
now, although he was pampered on beef, in place of 
the herring bones and “porritch’’ plates he used 
gnaw and lick at home, he set himself to look about # 
once for business. 
Of course he could not find sheep or lambs to fold it 
the streets of a great city, so he decided to devote hit 
self to the next best subjects—the city cats! 
When he saw a stray tabby slipping along the ground, 
or running on a fence, or practising gymnastics on the 
lamp-posts, he would dart after her as he used to after 
the lambs, and secure her in his teeth. But finding 
fold, nor yet any peat fire, he was forced, after givitt 
her a good shaking, as a punishment for playing &* 
ant, to let her go. ’ 
Complaints began to pour in from all the old maid! 
and children, that “that horrid looking dog was Du 
dering all the pets in the neighborhood,” although po 
Sam never drew a hair, much less a drop of blood, {row 
one of them. ' 
He was marked as a villain, and more than one mait 
en lady vowed, sitting in her high-backed chair, thi 
when dog days came'round she would report him ast 
hydrophobia patient. And the war grew so hot th# 
the owner had to relinquish his fond ambition, and © 
give or sell him to a clever man in Braintree. : 
So Sam moved to Braintree; but even after havilf 
retired from active life and taken a country seat he 
still the same ambitious worker If he couldn’t #" 
lambs, he resolved he would save cats. , 
He soon surprised his new mistress by bringing 
her own tortoise shell pet by the neck, and laying ® 





face of his nurse ere he asked,— 








creased to serious apprehension by the statement of 


* Job 38: 15, 16. 





“Can you love me when I am on the other side?” 


like a Highland lambkin, by the fire—for by this © 
lhe had learned that there was heat in a stove as W 
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ina grate filled with peat. The poor thing could not 
sep out for an airing without being thus ‘escorted 


me. 
as day after day he brought in new cats, frightened 
and terrified beyond the power of resistance, but still 
uninjured. 2 

The cats of Braintree bore this warfare till they could 
pear it no longer, and then, in solemn conclave assem- 
bled, they resolved to emigrate to some land beyond 
this tyrant’s power. And for along time the feline 
race Were a curiosity there, and the dogs of the town 
were forced to do, in barn and cellar, the work of their 
weaker cousins. 

When the cats had all fled, Sam, whose time hung 
heavy on his hands, set out on a tour of discovery, and 
he soon learned that the woods around the town were 
well supplied with that most unpopular animal—the 
skunk. 

These he regarded as very fair substitutes, and began 
to bring them home as rescued lambs, or as votive of- 
ferings to his mistress. 

Of course these found no welcome behind the stove; 
so, after killing them outright for insulting his taste 
and sense of propriety, he used to leave them on the pi- 
qza for the benefit of the community. 

Eleven innocent victims had been thus slain when he 
took a respite of weeks from labor, which, to say the 
ast of it, must have been self-denying on his part. 

One evening while Sam lay, in all his ugliness, under 
the kitchen table, a neighbor called to converse with 
his master. When he rose to go, he spied the old fel- 
jow curled up like a great rough house mat, under the 
table, and said to him, as he passed out,— 

“Well, Sam, have you caught any more skunks for 
the folks lately ?” 

His mistress replied for him that he had one more to 
get to make up his dozen. 

Sam rose and stretched himself, and looked up know- 
ingly in the visitor’s face. He actually winked slyly 
and then followed him out. 

He was gone an hour or more, and just before his fa- 
miliar scratch was heard at the shed door, the whole | 
neighborhood knew that he had been out on his old 
business, and windows were heard slamming down in 
all directions. 

His master, fearing he was at his unsavory tricks 
again, looked out, and there, sure enough, lay the 
twelfth slain skunk on the piazza. 

Now was there ever a dog who carried out more faith- 
fully his early ‘training; or, when he could not do so to 
the letter, did the next best thing, so faithfully as this 

Sam? If you go to Braintree find him out and learn a 
lesson from him. 

Next week we will give you the story of a Braintree 
cat who was a subject for a military hospital. 

J.D. 





Cc. 


LAPS AND THE REINDEER. 

Lapps without their deer would be more helpless 
than Bedouins without horses. Food, drink, clothing, 
shelter, harness and many other necessities and com- 
forts come from the hardy animals that share the do- 
main of ice and snow with these children of the North. 
An American clergyman who has recently made an 
excursion to the Norwegian coast, where the Lapps 
spend the summer, for the better pasturage it affords 
their herds, thus describes his visit to one of the settle- 
ments: 


Weenter the Arctic farm-yard and find that all our 
friends are here, great and small, with their invaluable 
possessions. Two or three Lapp lords, as many Lapp 
ladies, and more Lapp children are mingled with the 
herd. Their clothing, including caps and shoes, are of 
deerskin. Little Lapps, rough, round and rosy, seemed 
slightly pleased but not at all excited by the appear- 
ance Of strangers. : 

Milking was the great feature of the entertainment. 
Tue Lapp who seemed to be in command of the colony 
tied with alasso. Flinging it into the midst of the 
herd, he would secure, by the horns, some apparently 
Teluctant creature. One of the women with a gourd 
thea approaching the helpless animal, struck it violent- 
ly with her hand at the sources from which she then 
drew forth the snowy stream. 

Dozens of the deer were thus milked as we stood by, 
and not one without the pulling and hauling of the 
lasso, and the admonitory blows. We could not do 
aay thing just then, but we thought of submitting the 
utter to the society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, 

One whom I took for a young lady Lapp was a most 
energetic milker. She honored my companion with a 
vok of curious interest, and during her retlective mood 
pulled a tuft of hair from the deer beside her, dipped it 
in her gourd of rich milk, and then put the cream- 
‘oaked tuft into her mouth. We were sorry that we 
had not an old shaving brush to present her, for she 
Would have found the handle very convenient and neat 
in this method of sopping milk. 

€ took possession of the interior of one of the sum- 
mer residences of our friendly Lapps. A fire was 
smouldering in the centre on the earthen floor, and the 
smoke found its way out through a hole in the roof. 

There was no furniture and yet many comforts. The 
floor was covered with fragrant branches of birch, and 
over these were spread layers of deerskins. There 





g00d hanging shelf. On this wasa kettle and a cup 
and saucer. 


es with bits of bark in soak, thongs of leather and 
other things indicative of their humble industry. The 
Most pleasant objects were a pair of good scissors, with 


tather, and fastened with a strap. 


Ish reste, published in Stockholm. 
e fe 
of an 


ert. These 

sent to the 

Ment, to spend a few weeks in teaching them to read. 
—_——_~+oo—_——_—_——_——_ 


MY DOG. 


A dog is a good thing to have in-the country. I have 
He isa good stout fel- 
Ww, and a heavy barker and feeder. The manof whom 
ght him said he was a thorough-bred, but he be- 
mongrel Jook about him. He isa good 
, though the moment he sees any, suspicious 
free about the premises he comes right. into the 
First we kept him 

and he scratched all night to get out. 
hen we turned him out, and he scratched all night to 
ft in. Then we tied him up at the back of the garden, 
howled so that the neighbors shot at him twice 


one that I raised from a pup. 
lhou 


gins to have a 
Wateh doz 


kitchen and gets behind the stove. 
™ the house, 


and he 
before 


Were many natural hooks in the logs of the hut, and a 


Hidden around in the dark corners we discovered a 


come brass and bone attachment, and near them two 
0oks bound so as to be folded in an outer covering of 
They were a New 
-tstament and a volume of Bible Histories, in the Fin- 


It a thrill of pleasure as we saw the true light 
Arctic hut, in the same Word that comes as the 
ow of a great rock to the wanderer in the fiery des- 
people are Lutherans, and have a teacher 
m every year by the Norwegian govern- 


came back; and now he has just returned from a fit, in 
which he has torn up a patch that had been sown for 
our spring radishes. 


——————_+@>—______——_ 
For the Companion. 
OUT-DOOR SPORTS. 
Blank Bladder. 

This is a capital game for boys to play in the woods. 
What connection the name has with the sport we can- 
not see, but the sport is one full of wholesome exercise 
and merriment, and presents no objectionable features. 

A place in the grove is selected, called the goal. A 
high rock or a conspicuous tree is usually chosen. One 
of the players, called the catcher, remains at the goal, 
while the others go and hide. When they are hid they 
shout,— 

“Blank, blank bladder!” 

The catcher cautiously goes in pursuit. It is the ob- 
ject of the players to avoid discovery, and, at a favor- 
able moment, run and touch the goal. It is the aim of 
the catcher to touch those whom he discovers before 
they can reach the goal. If he succeeds in touching 
any before they touch the goal, the one or ones touched 
must assist him in finding the hiding-places of the oth- 
ers, and in endeavoring to touch those who are discov- 
ered before they reach the goal. All that are touched 
by the catcher and by those he has caught, must assist 
in finding the others, and the last one tagged becomes 
the catcher in the next game. 

The players may leave their hiding places when they 
choose, and may use such strategems as may enable 
them to elude the catchers and safely reach the goal. 
Some of the players, when the bounds of the play- 
ground are large, are apt to find hiding places not read 
ily discovered, and such are liable to be chased, at last, 
by the full company of catchers. When this is the 
case, the race for the goal is very exciting. 

The limits to which the players may go ought always 
to be determined before the play begins. 

Few plays will wear better than this, and in the 
whole range of games that has come under our notice, 
we know of none that affords so much unexceptionable 
sport. HEZEKIAH. 
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Where is my Receipt. 
The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margiu of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 
No other receipt is given. 





For the Compaiivu. 


A STORY WITH TWO MORALS. 
“Now be good children, and go right to sleep,” said 
Magzie, the nursery maid. 
“T aint a bit sleepy,” returned Nat, springing out of 
bed and scampering across the floor on his hands and 
feet. 
“Nor I either,” said Jessie, trying to follow his ex- 
ample; but as she became suspended by her nightzown 
in her descent, Maggie improved the accident by seiz- 
ing her and putting her into bed again. To catch Nat 
defied all her efforts. 
“No, you don’t” shouted that young urchin, darting 
from one corner of the room to the other. 
Mrs. Collins had gone to the opera, but not without 
giving Maggie many charges to take good care of the 
children, and not to leave them alone a minute. 

Maggie, however, had friends from the ‘‘ould coon- 
thry,” visiting in the basement, and her soul yearned 
to be with them. ; 
“Come, bea good boy and I’ll give you candy,” said 
she to Nat, coaxingly. 

“T’ve got a whole pocketful now,” replied he, at that 
moment intent on a game of leap-frog. 

“Will you give us a pickle?” asked Jessie, who 
liked sour things better than sweet. 

“And some sardines and crackers?” said Nat. 

“Yes, if you'll go to bed and be quiet.” 

Nat promised he would, and kept his promise till 
Maggie had brought the feast and gone down stairs 
again. 

Then it occurred to him that it would be nice to play 
at cooking. So they called the clothes closet their 
kitchen, and turning the coal hod on one side, fora 
stove, kindled a fire in it, and presently invited big dol- 
ly in to dine with them. 

Half an hour afterward there was a cry of fire, in the 
street. 

“Fire! fire!” says the iron tongue of the City Hall 
bell. 

“Fire! fire!’ says another bell, and another. 

Mr. and Mrs. Collins hear the sound and do not wait 
for the closing scene of the opera. Another closing 
scene awaits them a few streets away. 

Maggie and her compatriots hear it in the oyster sa- 
loon at the corner, and tremble as they hear. 

They only left the house for a few minutes, they 
thought. 

Meanwhile, they made every thing safe by locking 
the door on the outside. 

The great fire engine comes clattering up the street, 
followed by a crowd of men and boys, who are, howey- 
er, pressed back by the police. 

No one knows whether there are human beings in 
that house or not, while Nat and Jessie are running 
about over the cold oil-cloths with their little bare feet, 
trying first one door and then another, but unable to 
open any. 

A carriage drives rapidly to the corner of the street, 


children!’ and rushes toward the burning house; her 
husband pressing through the crowd as well as he can. 
At this moment two curly heads appear at a second 
story window, but no man can save them except at the 
risk of his own life. 

A moment of dreadful suspense, and then a brave 
fireman climbs the ladder, seizes one of the children, 
and descending half way, resigns him to a dozen out- 
stretched hands. 

He ascends again and returns with Jessie, who holds 
big dolly fast clasped in her arms. 

Then such a shout goes up as you have not heard 
since the surrender of Lee. 

The house cannot be saved. It must go, with all the 
beautiful things it contains. The next morning the 
sun shone upon a pile of smoking ruins. 

Morat 1. Mothers, do not leave your children to 
the care of ignorant young girls. 

Morar 2. Children, do not play with fire. 


Rutu CHESTERFIELD. 
+e 


MY DOVES. 


Opposite my chamber window, 
On the sunny roof, at play, 
High above the city’s tumult, 
Flocks of doves sit day by day. 
Shining necks and snowy bosoms, 
Little rosy, tripping feet, 
Twinkling eyes and fluttering wings, 
Cooing voices, low and sweet,— 


Graceful games and friendly meetings, 
Do I daily watch to see, 

For these happy little neighbors 
Always seem at peace to be. 

On my window-ledge, to lure them, 
Crumbs of bread I often strew, 

And, behind the curtain hiding, 
Watch them flutter to and fro. 


Soon they cease to fear the giver, 
Quick are they to feel my love, 
And my alms are freely taken 
By the shyest little dove. 
In soft flight, — circle downward, 
Peep in through the window-pane; 
Stretch their gleaming necks to greet me, 
Peck and coo, and come again, 


Faithful little friends and neighbors, 
For no wintry wind or rain, 
Household cares or airy pastimes, 
Can my loving birds restrain, 
Other friends forget, or linger, 
But each day | surely know 
That my doves will come and leave here 
Little footprints in the snow. 


So they teach me the sweet le: son, 
That the humblest may give 
Help and hope, and in so doing, 
Learn the truth by which we live; 
For the heart that freely scatters 
Simp e charities and loves, 
Lures home content, and joy, and peace, 
Like a soft-winged flock of doves, 
Merry’s Museum. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Pyramid of Alum. 


Put a lump déf alum into a tumbler of water, and as the 
alum dissolves it will assume the shape of a pyramid. The 
cause of the alum decreasing in this peculiar form is briefly 
as foliows: at first, the water dissolves the dlum very fast, 
but as the alum becomes united with the water, the solvent 
power of the latter diminishes. The water which combines 
first with the alum, becomes heavier by the union, and falls 
to the bottom of the glass, where it ceases to dissolve any 
more, although the water which it has displaced from the 
bottom has risen to the top of the glass, and is there acting 
upon the,alum. When the solution has nearly terminated, 
if you closely examine the lump, you will find it covered 
with geometrical figures, cut out, as it were, in relief upon 
the mass; showing, not only that the cohesion of the atoms 
of the alum resists the power of solution in the water, but 
that, in the present instance, it resists it more in so +e di- 
rections than in others. Indeed, this experiment beautiful- 
ly illustrates the opposite action of cohesion and solution. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 


























Why is this picture like a railway collision? 


2. 


posed of twelve letters. 

is dug out of the earth. 

, 12, 8 is a numeral. 

3 is an ancient instrument of war. 
y 4. 7,1, 9 is a hard substance. 

y 10, 56 is a pronoun. 

y whole is now before you, 


3. 
Bible Charade. 


All things shall become my /irst, we are told, 
When old things have passed away, 

To fade never more, never more grow old, 
Nor wither, nor droop, nor decay. 


Iam com 
My 2, 8,9 
My 6, 11 
y 4,2, 


M 
M 


Long lines of kings, and priests, and seers, 
For ages my second have trod, 

Till there came from on high, in the fulness of years, 
A Messenger chosen of God. 

My whole, in a beautiful vision given, 
to him who the fact did record, 

Was seen to descend from God out of heaven, 
Adorned as a bride for her lord. 


4. 
My whole is as round as a cheese; 
Behead me, I’m always behind; 
Behead me once more, if you please, 
And nothing more slippery you'll find. 


Conundrums. 
What author would eye-glacses and spectacles mention if 
they could speak? You see by us, (Eusebius.) 
What stone should have been placed at the Garden of 
Eden after the expulsion? Adam aint in, (Adamantine.) 
At what time in life may a man belong to the vegetable 
kingdom? When long experience has made him sage. 
Why is iron sometimes like a band of robbers? Because 
it is united to steel. 
Why is a boy like a puppy? Because he is a younker, 
(young cur.) 
What is the first thing a boy does when he falls into the 
water? He gets wet. 
Why is a lady’s belt like a scavenger? Because it goes 
round and gathers up the waist. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. “Joy and Temperance and Repose 

Slam the door on the doctor’s nose.” 
21, Moore; 2, Irving; 8, Longfeliow; 4, Tennyson; 6, 








daybreak. Finally we gave him away, and he 


and a lady, springing out, cries, “My children! my 
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VPLS OH 


They will be given to the Fifty Subscribers who secure 


the Fifty largest numbers of new subscribers to the paper 
up to July lst, 1868, 


6 Gold Watches. 
14 Silver Watches. 
10 Gold Pencils. 
10 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
10 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These will be given IN ADDITION to a PREMIUM for 
EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to subscribers 
who are the most successful in .enlarging the circulation 


of the Companion. 


The watches will be carefully selected; and while at- 
tractive to the eye in their beautiful cases, will be excel- 
lent time-keepers. The other gifts will be costly and 
beautiful, 


Make at least an endeavor to obtain ones 


Your labor cannot be lost. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premiums given will pay very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation will be received for 
every subscriber obtained, and, in addition, the prospect 


of a most gratifying Present—if YoU PERSEVERE. 


That those of our Young Friends who desire to secure 
one of the presents may be encouraged to persevere in 
their efforts to get new subscribers, we will state, that 
the largest numbers of new names sent last year, by 
the two subscribers who secured Gold Watches, were 
eighty-one and sixty-four. The smallest number of names 


that secured a present, was sixteen, 


Last year we offered only Twenty-Four Presents. 


This year we shall give FIFTY. 
The probabilities of success are thus doubled. 


PERSEVERE! 





RESPECTING PREMIUMS, 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered for New 
Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by letter or other- 
wise, to this office. 


We give Premiums for new subscribers, not to new subseri- 
bers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can receive a 
premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for THe Companion and paying 
for it the full price, can then receive premiums for afl the new 
subscribers he may secure. Payment must, of course, be made 
in advance, 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time and 
trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to heip us extend the 
circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in gen- 
erous returns for friendly acts, 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. ‘The 
Premium will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at any time 
during the year. It is not necessary that subscriptions begin in 
January. 

Should, however, new subscribers prefer to commence their 
subscription with the first issue of the year, all the back num- 
bers can be furnished them. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large aumber of 
new names, sv as to receive the costliest Premiums, can, ii they 
preter, send in each name as it is secured, with the payment tor 
it. When their fuil list is completed we will send the premium or 
premiums to which they are entided. i 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, 61,25. If not 
paid for in advance, $1,50. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a NEW 
subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, can have two 
copies of. the paper one year tur $2,10, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the names of TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING PREMIUMS, can 
have three copies of the paper for $8, payment in advance. 

Papers delivered in the city by carriers, $1,50 in advance; 
$1,75 if not paid in advance. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify us by 
letter. Payment of arrcarages must be made before the paper is 





Otis; 6, Nasby. MILTON. 
8. Show-drop. 4. ATree. 6. Darius—Radius, 


discontinued. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 


Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 





Terms of the Companion. 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 
Papers delivered by Carriers, $1,50 per year, 
in advance. 


For the Companion. 
OUT OF PRISON. 


Tt is Washington’s birthday. And yet I am not 
thinking of him whom we all love and honor as the 
Father of his Country. I am thinking of others, fellow- 
prisoners, who with me, three years ago this morning, 
left the Libby prison, sailed down the James and re-en- 
tered the Union lines. Some of us (there were more 
than four hundred, all officers, and of every grade, from 
that of second lieutenant to that of brigadier-yeneral,) 
had been prisoners only a few months, and some more 
than two years, 

Until recently we had been kept in an old, brick 
toaceo warehouse, in Danville, Va. There we had ex- 
pected to remain, until delivered by Grant or Sherman. 
But one nicht, just at dusk, as, crowded together in 
Jong lines upon the floor, we were drawing our ragged 


blankets over us for sleep—that is, those of us who had, 


any—Col. Smith, the rebel commander of the prison, 
hurried up the stairs and told us he had received an 
order announcing our exchange. 
Never shall I forget the excitement which followed. 
Every man was on his feet in an instant. Could it be 
that the Colonel was right? The dispatch was read. 
Yes, he had not deceived us. Cheers followed w hich 
might have been heard all over Danville. 
time each one embraced his neighbor. 
Then some one started “Sweet Home.” One after 
another took up those dear, familiar words, and the 
prison walls really rung with our jubilant notes. Then 
we sung “America,” and “John Brown,” and finally 
t 
t 


At the same 


i old song which in our prison concerts was always 
“ult to be appropriate—“Hard times come again 
ho more,” 


Ii was soon quite dark, and we returned to our pla- 
ces on the hard, dirty floor; but we could not sleep. 
The thought of home, and the loved ones Whom we 
should so soon meet, thrilled every heart, and it seemed 
ats if the morning never would come. 

For lack of transportation we did not leave Danville 


as svon as We expected. At length, however, we were 
off, and after a tedious ride of twelve hours, were again 


in our old quarters in the Libby, at Richmond. 

Here we remained several days, while the arrange- 
ments for our exchange were effected. Dur ing this time 
we received the boxes of good things which kind friends 
had forwarded through the rebel l'nes for our comfort. 
‘Those were feast-days indeed. 
could bestow was ours. 
Wi 


All that loving hearts 
“Do they miss me at home?” 
had often sung at twilight, in the old prison at Dan- 
Ville; and here was the auswer; not in words, but in 
numberless tokens of affection: “Miss thee? Yes; 
muvre than language can express, and we daily pray 
God that we may meet again.” 

At length February 22d came—the last day of our 
prison life. We were up as soon as it was light. Turn- 
ins With an inexpressible loathing trom the prison 
corn bread, we ate our good things, packed up our tin 
plates and wooden spoons, and at eieht o'clock, at the 
command of Dick Turner, tiled down the staircase and 
out of the Libby, 

It was a blessed moment, yet in all our joy T could 
hot jorget that many, as dear to their loved ones as we 
to ours, had entered those walls to tind nota prison 
merely, but a grave. And [ turned from Dick Turner 
and Sergt. Stansel as 1 would from any hideous mon- 
ster 
All the officers in the Libby were exchanged at that 
time, except Gen. Dent, Gen. Grant’s brother-in-law. 
Before we left the prison, all the stores we had received 
in our boxes, which we could not carry, were turned 
ever to him or destroyed. As we marched down to the 
Janding, packages of coffee, &e., were viven to the col- 
ored people whom we met in the street, and many was 
the “God bress yer” which we received. 

At the landing we found the little steamer, William 
Allison. Judge Ould, the rebel Commissioner of Ex- 
change, met us, and soon we were all aboard. Then 
the ropes were cast off, the wheels moved, and turning 
for a last look, we bade the capital of the rebellion a 
happy farewell. 

It was a beautifulday. I thought I had never known 
one more beautiful. There was not a cloud to be seen, 
and the bright sun kindly beamed upon that crowd of 
ragged, thinly clad prisoners. 

At length we passed Fort Darling, and then the rebel 
fleet—three iron-clads and two gunboats. A dirty 
White tlag drooped from the mast of each, and men as 
dirty walked their decks. 

About ten o’clock we reached Aikens’ Landing. 
Here we met Col. Mulford, our Exchange Commission- 
er. He had come over from Varina, with ambulances 
for our sick and those unable to walk, and an 
wagon loaded with hard tack. He greeted us most 
kindly, and we landed at once. Those of us who could 
walk filled our pockets with hard tack and started for 
Varina. The ambulances followed. 

The distance was about two miles. Colored troops 
held our advanced line. Some of us had never seen 
colored troops before, but as we marked their soldierly 
bearing and attention to duty we felt that the wisdom 
of the government in bringing these men into the ser- 
Vice was not to be questioned. 


army 


We crossed their beat 
and were in God’s land, as the prisoners always said 
when speaking of the country within the Union lines. 
Once more we were free men. Lifting our eyes, we 
saw through the trees the old flag, and greeted it with 
three times three. Never did its starry folds look so 
Deautiful before. And there was not merely one flag, 
ticre were many here and there, and especially on our 
war vessels and steamers in the river. Some of the lat- 





ji. They will separate and bring up reinforcements of 


And now old comrades pressed around us, and many 
were the questions which were put and answered. 
Some looked for comrades they should never greet 


again. There had been changes on both sides of tne 
lines. But we could not tarry. The George Leary 


was ready. We hurried on board, and in a little while 
we were on our way to Annapolis. 
To-day the memories of that February 22, 1865, are 
as fresh as if the events to which they refer were of 
yesterday. And the old flag, it is as dear to me still as 
it was then, when [ had learned that it means justice, 
protection, freedom. When I was taken prisoner, a 
rebel soldier, who conducted me from the headquarters 
of one General to those of another, remarked to me,— 
“Captain, that which I love best next to my mother 
is the sight of the old flag.” 
I grasped his hand and hailed him as a brother. 
Boys, readers of the Youths’ Companion, I hope 
you may never be compelled to learn as I learned, the 
exceeding preciousness of our flag; but love it, love it 
as well as did he who, forced by rebels to stand in the 
rebel ranks, could say that he loved it next to his mo- 
ther. U. 8S. Vou. 
Feb. 22, 1868. 





VARIETY. 





THE OLD NEW ENGLAND MEETING- 
HOUSE, 


It was a church Jow built and square, 
With belfry perched on high, 

And no unseemly carving there 
To shock the pious eye— 

That beltry was a modest thing, 

In which a bell WAS MEAN’ to swing. 


I say was MEANT—for never there 
Church-going bell was heard; 

No long-drawn peals > call to prayer 
Disturbed the forest bird — 

The wind through its small arches rung, 

Hut never there a bell was hung. 


Through coarse gray plaster might be seen 
Oak timber large and strong, 

Aud those who reared them must have been 
Stout men when they were young— 

For oft I've heard my grandsire speak 

How men were growing thin and weak. 


I smile with no sarcastic smile, 
As 1 each group review, 

That came by many a long, long mile, 
In garments fresh and new; 

The sunday dress—the Sunday air, 

The thorough-greased and Suiday hair. 


The straight, stiff! walk, with Sunday suit, 
The squeaking Sunday shoe; 

The solemn air of man and brute, 
As each the Sunday knew; 

The conscious air as passed the maid, 

The swains collected in the shade. 


The females enter straight the door, 
And talk with those within— 

The elders ov town matters pore, 
Nor deem it deadly sin; 

And now the pastor, grave and slow, 

Along the aisle is seen to go, 


Down drop the children from the seat, 
The group disperse around— 

Pew doors are slamnied, and gathered feet 
Give out a busy sound,— 

The sounding pipe and viol string 

No louger through the old chureh ring. 


I well remember with what awe 
That pulpit tilled mine eye, 
As through the balusters I saw 
‘The sounding-board on high; 
Those balusters !—a childish crime— 
Alas! I've squeaked iu sermon time. 


That sounding-board' to me it seemed 
A cherub poised on high— 
A mystery I almost deemed 
Quite hid trom vulgar eye, 
Aud that old pastor, rapt in prayer, 
Looked doubly awful "neath it there. 


1 see it all once more: once more 
That lengthened prayer I hear,— 
1 hear the child's foot kick the door, 
1 see the mother's fear, 
And that long, knotty sermon, too, 
My grandsire heard it a!l quite through. 


But as it deeper grew and deep— 
He always used to rise,— 

He would not, like the women, sleep, 
But stood with fixed eyes, 

And looked intent upon the floor, 

To hear each dark puint o’er and o'er, 


Hard thinkers were they, those old men, 
And patient, too. I ween — 

Long words and knotty questions then 
But made our fathers keen; 

I doubt me if their sons would hear 

Such lengthy sermons year by year. 





But all are passing fast aw ay— 
These abstruse thinkers, too; 
Old churches, with their walls of gray, 
Must yield to something new,— 
Be-Gothie'd things, all neat and white, 
Now take the place of oak so bright. 


+e 
LANGUAGE OF INSECTS, 


A most singular discovery is that of the antennal lan- 
guage of insects. Bees and other insects are provided, 
as every body knows, with feelers or antenna.” ‘These 
are, in fact, most delicate organs of touch, warning of 
dangers, and serving the animals to hold a sort of con- 
versation with each other, and to communicate their dc. 
sires and wants. 

A strong hive of bees will contain thirty six thou- 
sand workers. Each of these, in order to be assured of 
the presence of their queen, touches her every day with 
its antenn. Should the queen die or be removed, the 
whole colony disperse themselves and are seen in the 
hive no more, perishing evcry one, and quitting all the 
stores of now useless honey which they had labored so 
industriously to collect for the use of themselves and of 
the larvav. On the contrary, should the queen be put 
into a wire cage, placed at the bottom of the hive so 
that her subjects can touch and feed her, they are con- 
tented and the business of the hive proceeds as usual. 
This antennal power of communication is not con- 
fined to bees. Wasps and ants, and probably other in- 
sects exercise it. [fa caterpillar is placed near an ant’s 
nest a most curious scene will often arise. A solitary 
ant will perhaps discover it and eagerly attempt to 
draw it away. Not being able te accomplish this, it 
wi'l go up to another ant, and, by means of the anten- 
nal language, bring it to the caterpillar. Still these 
two are perhaps unable to perform the task of moving 





the community by the same means, till a sufficient 
number is collected to enable them to drag the cater+ 
pillar to their nest.— Once a Week. 


+e 


Accorprye to M. du Chaillu, the African traveller, 
the cannibal tribes of Africa never fail to eat a corpse of 
one of their pumbyr, though the bodies are never eaten 








ter were very brilliantly adorned in honor of the day. 


by any of the family of which they were formerly mem- 





bers. Women dre among them, as with us, considered 


tenderest (though they view this qualification in a car- 
nivorous light), little girls are splendid, small boys are 
thought to be not bad eating, but old men are terribly 
tough. 


—~4+4>> 
+o 


SHARP SHOOTING BY A GIRL. 
Gunning is not an accomplishment for young ladies, 
and would not add to their attractiveness if it were; 
but there have been rare and exceptional cases where 
girls of nerve have done good service with the fowling 
piece or rifle. Whether this is one or not the reader 
can judge: 





A little girl living near Dunleith, Ill, shot a very 
large gray hawk a short time ago, measuring from tip to 
tip of its wings four feet six inches, and with talons full 
an inch and ahalf long. This ravenous poultry de 
stroyer, during the whole of the summer past, infested 
the entire neighborhood, making sad havoc among the 
fowls. The farmers of the district, but more especially 
their sons, have endeavored to shoot it, but all in vain, 
for the hawk scemed as wary as a “magpie.” 

It was so strong and powerful that it would take 
away a full grown hen from her chickens. 

One day the little girl saw the hawk sailing about in 
the air over her father’s land, and throwing down some 
corn for the chickens, she planted herself in a little 
clump of trees at the back of the house. After waiting 
and watching for some time, the bird, hard pressed by 
hunger, made a swoop for the fowl-yard, when a well- 
aimed shot from her gun brought the hawk to the 
ground. . 

Laying down her gun, she at once sought to secure 
the bird, which, though mortally wounded, fought for 
its life furiously to the last, striking out, first right then 
left, with its feet and wings, and fluttering vigorously 
to escape. With a good stick the resolute girl followed 
it over a fence and soon ended its struggles. Of course 
she was well pleased with the triumph she had achieved 
over all the youths of the neighborhood, and had her 
bird nailed up at the end of the barn as a remembrane- 
er, to the no small amusement of her schoolfellows, who 
pass it daily on their way to and from school. 





LAST WORDS. 


The last words of Frederick the Great, of Prussia, 
were, “Higher, higher still!” and these words were af- 
terwards recorded by his admirers, as curiously appro- 
priate to his ambition and character, and emphatic of 
his renown. But the words were really used with ret- 
erence to the water on the chest that was smothering 
him, while he begged the hussar who was his sole 
nurse, to raise his head still more and more. The an- 
cient ereeks and Romans, hke the modern French, at- 
tached great importance to such words. The latter like 
them so well that they make them after the event. 


+>» 
> 


WATER TELESCOPES. 

The people of Norway carry in their fishing boats a 
Water telescope, or tube, three or four teet in length, 
They immerse one end in the water, and ‘then, looking 
intently through the glass, they are able to perceive ob- 
jects ten or fifteen fathoms deep as distinctly as if they 
Were Within a few feet of the suriace. So, when they 
discover plenty of fish, they surround them with their 
draught nets, and often catch them in hundreds ata 
haul, which, were it not for telescopes, would frequently 
prove a precarious and unprofitable fishing. This in- 
strument is not only used by thg fishermen, but is also 
found in the navy and coasting vessels. 








—-+e5 
A KNOWING BLACKBIRD. 

Near Bangor, Me., a blackbird has taken up his quar- 
ters among a flock of sheep. He hops trom the back 
of one to that of another during the day, picking out 
the ticks, and at night perches on a ratter of the shed 
in which the tlock are housed. 





The Kennebec (Augusta) Journal says that little Fred, 
the soberest-faced boy in school, a day or two since very 
modestly raised his hand to attract the attention of the 
teacher. 

“What do you wish?” 

“Please may I sit by Emma H— ?” 

But before the whole name could be pronounced the 
scholars and teacher were in a glee of laughter. Fred 
suddenly changed his mind. 


A counTRY gentleman being called from home one 
day during a brief absence of his wite, aud being com- 
peiled to leave the house empty till his or her return, 
locked the door, put the key under the steps, and 
tacked a card on the door, on which he wrote these few 
words for hey exclusive entertainment: 

“Dear Wite,—Am called away suddenly; did not like 
to leave house open; locked door and put key under 
Steps; you will find it there if you return before me.” 


A BERKSHIRE paper says that a fellow in that Vicin- 
ity went courting his girl on Monday evening, and 
wishing to be conversational, observed,— 

“The thermomokron is twenty degrees below zelon 
this evenin’.”’ 

“Yes,”’ innocently replied the maiden, “such kind of 

birds do fly higher some seasons of the year than oth- 
ers. 
THERE were five Saturdays in the month of February 
this year. This will happen again in 1896. At the 
next leap year, in 1872, there will be five Thursdays in 
February; in 1876, five Tuesdays; in 1880, tive Sun- 
days, and so on, a retrogression of two days in the 
week for every leap year. 

A GRAY eagle made a descent on a small boy at Leon, 
Ia., the other day, and but for timely assistance, the 
lad would have been food for the monster bird. It 
was despatched, and measured seven fect from the tip 
of one wing to that of the other. 


THERE is a crow’s roost in Kentucky where, during 
winter, it is estimated that a million crows gather from 
all parts of the country, On a dark night, with torches, 
they are killed by hundreds. When the spring comes 
they disperse to all parts. 


Some letter puzzles are made quite eurious by a di- 
agramimatic arrangement. Such a one is,— 
CC 


The answer is, “The season is backward” (the Cs on 
“is” backward). 


Tue President of the Common Council of one of our 
Western cities is a remarkable speller. The other day 
he appointed committees on “hidrolix,” “helth,” “pub- 
lic bildings,”’ “licenses,” “‘markits,” ete., ete. 

A cour.e of boys in Ohio have been caught placing 
obstructions on the rails of the Dayton and Michigan 
Road, “to make the cars jump.” A very serious of- 
tence. 

A DutcH woman desired to advertise her pony, that 
had lost himself, mit a tail frisky ver much, and strike 
ver hard mit his hind fists. 


A roune man asked his friend in the following man- 
ner to snuff the candle: “Extricate the excrescense of 
that nocturnal luminary;” and he blew it out. 


WE may joke when we please if we are always care- 
ful to please when we joke. 


A Jews proverb says, “Commit 


a sin twice and 


—= 
BOYS AND GIRL8B, 


Have you seen - 
MERRY’S MUSEUM? 


The Cheapest and Best Magezine for You 
Folks published in the United States, 


Only $1 50 per Year,in A dvance, 


Liberal Terms to Clubs. 
for a specimen number. 


HORACE B. FULLER, Pustisner, 
BOSToy, 


i, 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, &c, 


FROM 8S. H. PEARL, Esq., 
Principal of the State Normal School of Vermont. 
OHNSON, VT., Jan. 30, 18g, 
Messrs. Setn W. Fow.e & Son, Boston. 

GENTLEMEN—I can most cheertully recommend Wistapy 
BALsaM OF WILD CHERRY as a safe and eflicient remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, Incipient Consumption, &c. I have often Used jt 
myself, and recommended it to my friends with the most sats 
factory results. S. Hl. PEARL 

FROM REV. CALEB D. BRADLEE, 
Pastor of the * Church of the Redeemer,’ Boston. 
44 CHESTER PARK, Feb. 19, loa, 


Liberal Premiums. Send two Stamp, 
> 
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Messrs. Satu W. Fow.e & Son. 
GENTLEMEN—I wish you would allow me to speak a good wors 
for WistAr's BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. ave used it Quite 
constantly in my family,and I jook upon it as one ot the very 
best of medicmes for the throat and for the lungs. 1 wish that 
every body would try it. Respecifully, C. Lb. BRADLEE. 
WISTAR’'S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY is prepared by 
Sern W. FowLe & Son, 18 Tremont Streei, Boston, and is si 
by druggists, and dealers in medicine generally. Price, One Do} 
lar a Bottle; Six Bottles for Five Dollars. Sent by express any. 
where on receipt of price. —iw 

















Fine Carpets at 50 Cents Per Yara. 

The Greatest Sacrifice yct. At the New Carpet Warehonse, 
47 Washington Street. Just opened, 400 yieces of the ELECTR 
TAVESTRY. Will be sold at RETAIL at the above low price 
These Carpets are of the closest texture, made of fine wool, neat 
and beautiful figures, and the most permanent colors, ON ac 
COUNT OF THE Low PRICE AND Rarip SALE, CvsToMErs Akg 
REMINDED THESE CARPETS WILL BE 


ON HAND BUT A FEF 
DAYS. JOHN J. PEASLEE & Co., 
1ll—3w 


47 Washington St., Boston, 


’ 
AMATEUR OULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 
TO THE KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDEN, 
se NOW REKADY..£) 

A DESCRIPTIVE WORK of 140 p 
a beautiful colored plate and 100 eng: 
over 2,500 varieties of Flower aad Vey 
varicties of the choicest French Uybrid Glacivil 
Novelties, both of the Flower and Vegetable, 
found described in the above work. 

‘Lhe tollowing testimonials are unsolicited by us, and canbe 
multiplied by hundreds : 

From Mr. John Masters, Waukeegan, Il. 

“Your GvibE came sate, and pleases me much; it is the best! 
ever saw.”" 

From Mrs. E. Fitzgerald, East Sanbornton, 

“It is with great satisfaction and pleasur« 
AMATEUR’S GUIDE. | have estcemed il 
fullot valuable information, reliable, } 
attractively conveyed—just what every new 

From T. Hill, Oakland Cottage, Yonkers, N 

“It is without exception the best arranged, useti 

tive work I have seen, for amateurs, especially.”’ 
From Miss D. W. Miller, Winchester, Randolph Co., Ind. 

“I have received your GuIpE for the Fiovter and Kitehen Gar 
den, fur which you have my sincere thanks. It is very valuable 
for all who wish to cultivate flowers and vegetables. But praise 
from me is needless; it must recommend itself to any one.” 

From Mr. B. F. Stanley, Greenville, S. C. March V1, 1861. 

“Thanks for your AMATEUR Gvu1DE. It is indeed pleasant, use- 
ful and instructive.”’ 

Tastefully bound in cloth, three colored plates, price, post- aid, 
50 cts.; in papercovers, post-paid, 25 cis. Address, WASHBURY 
& CO., Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. (-3w 


TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
—oR— 

UNIVERSAL NHURALGIA PILL 
A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPEELY CURE FOR 
NEUKALGIA AND ALL NEKVOUS DISEASES, 

Its Effects are Magical. 

ITIS AN UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecti: ga perfect cure in less than twenty-four 

hours, from the use of no more than rwo @& THRKE PILLS. 


No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed to 
yield to this 








, fully illustrated with 
a list 
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Deiknap Co., NX. i. 






~» March 2, 186i. 
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WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and general 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—affecting the 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the nt 
most, always aflords the most astonishing relief, and very rare 
ly fails 10 produce a complete and pe:mancnt cure 
It contains no drogs or other materials in the slightest degree 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and cau 

ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 
It has long been 1n constant use by many of our MosT EMINEST 
PHYSICIANS,Who give it their unanimous and unqualified approval. 
Sent by mall on receipt of price and postage. 

One Package $1 00...... Postage 6 cents. 

Six Packages..... 5 OU...... YS 
9 Weeeeee ~ a 


Twelve Packages. 
It is sold by all wholesale and retuil dealers in drugs and med 
cines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sule Proprietors, 
120 Tremont Street. 
tar seat <A 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printing Press. 
Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print 


ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send fur a circular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 6—26W 
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SOME YEARS SINCE, whle residing in the city of Provi- 
dence, we heard much said in praise of Perry Davis’ “Pail 
Killer. We listened incredulously to these testimenials. Well, 
health failing, asa last resort, the ductors sent us to Minnesota 
The winter was intensely cold, anda terrible form of Neuralg! 
prevailed among the settlers, and we fell into the grasp of the 
disease, and day and night, for weeks, endured untold agony. 
Many remedies were tried without avail. One day, howevel, 4 
stalwart frontiersman entered the room, bearing in his hand 
vial partly filled with a reddish liquid. 

It was some of the Pain KILLER. He had beught it in Califor 
nia three years before, and had kept it with miserly care uM 
then. Applying it externally and internally gave immediate re 
lief. Since then, we have recommended it successfully in cate 
that baffied the best medical skill; and when we see persons re 
ject this remedy, we recall our own experience, and think that 
the time may come when pain, incurable by other agents, May 
teach them the value of this great discovery.— Hume Monthly. 
12—2w i 
PERMANENT SUCCESS is only attained by merit. No med- 
icines ever put in the market have ever obiaincd the favor of the 
public in so great a degree as Dr. J. W. Poland's White line 
Compound for coughs, ceids and kidney diseases; and Polaud$ 
Humor Doctor for Scrofula, &e. Sold by all druggists. hi-lW 











HEALTH, the poor man’s riches, the rich man's bliss, is found 
in AYER'S MEDICINES, after a fruitless search among other reme 
dies. A word to the wise is sufficient. ll-2¥ 








WEAK LUNGS can be greatly strengthened by the use of 
White Pine Compound. It is the great remedy for ali Pulmon® 
ry Complaints and Kidney Troubles. 12- 1w 


ee 


THE GREAT REMEDY OF THE DAY is unquestionably 
Puery Davis’ Pain KILteR, for the instant relief of all pains 
scalds, bruises, &c., and for pains in the stomach and bowels; it 
is used with encouraging success in sudden attacks of ehole™ 








you will think it perfectly allowable.” 





and cholera morbus. No family should pretend to keep hows 
without it always by them. del 
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